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THE OITRCULAR, 

Is an exponent of Bible Communism. 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church. 


It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for | . 


ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 
It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 


and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 


the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 
It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 

upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 
Address ‘THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS, 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, $1.50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heave y Church, Abolition of Death, Cof- 
densation of Life, &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Brste Communism—its constitu- 
ti is, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Community 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cents. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyses. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 
ge Past Volumes of the Circwar can be furnished to 

order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 

mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 




















The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 


456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- |. 


non, State of New-York ; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 
nes extension and recognition among men. 

exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
Phlet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
Pends on the maintenance of.a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
Which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
Members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among tiem securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
4% the man by whom the truths of Communism 

ve been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
Tespected as a true leader. In business, those 


Persons whose attractions and capacities fit them | the tables. 


Or posis of responsibility, are sought for and 

Placed in charge of the different departments. 
Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
of the Community, may gain it by reading 


its publications, or by correspondence with its|long to the sharpened appetite of the guest. 
wad If a personal visit is desired, the con-| When the waiter appeared, Mr. Stewart looked 
alence of the Community as to the time and) 4 him quite deliberately and said, ‘Are you the 


young man that I gave my plate to?” 


Tetary. 


citcumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 


It advocates the < 


offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
ting ‘y its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 


gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. . 
Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcomin Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 


Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








YVhe Community, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling- of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 

A full assortment of which for the supply of 

Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 
ally on hand. 





Qrders for any of the above articles, accom- 

panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 

carefully and promptly attended to, 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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A Community Journal. 





Personal.—H. G. ALLEN has recently returned 
from a business tour to Canada.——GrorGE 
CAMPBELL is absent on a trip to St. Louis, and 
other places in the west. W. A. Hinps visits 
Massachusetts the present week on matters of 
private business. J. H. Noyss arrived at Wal- 
lingford on Wednesday the 12th. Two of our 
young men have recently left for the same place to 
reinforce the chain-making department of that 
Community.——Mr. Ops and Mr. AIKEN are in 
New York, or that vicinity (Aug. 12), on busi- 
ness of the Community.——-Mr. and Mrs. Bioom 
of Hoboken are spending a part of the Summer 
vacation here.——During the past week, we have 
had calls from persons residing at Hopedale, 
Mass., Berlin Hights, Ohio, and from a gentle- 
man who was formerly interested in the North 
American Phalanx, New Jersey. The meeting 
of these parties here, representing each a differ- 
ent phase of social movement; has given an occa- 
sion for considerable discussion of principles. 
—An army correspondent of a New York pa- 
per, in a flying trip from the Potomac, spent a 
day and evening here, giving us some lively 
glimpses of the war, as seen by one whose busi- 
ness it is to study it. 

—aA characteristic anecdote of the late Alvan 
Stewart, Esq., has been related to us by one of 
his personal friends. While dining at a crowded 
hotel in Rochester, on the occasion of an Anti- 











food and the service of waiters was found insuf- 
ficient to meet the wants of the hungry people at 
Afier considerable expectancy, Mr. 
Stewart at length caught a servant's eye, and dis- 
patched him with his plate for a required por- 


tion. A new delay fotlowed, which seemed | his will. 
ever appreciate the goodness of God in shaping 
my destiny as he has done. 
ciently grateful to him, that he thus carly led me 
“ Yes | to connect myself with that much persecuted and 


ticle from the Berean), by GEoRGE CRAGIN and 
others on the Cause and Cure of Evil. 
ory of evil which refers it to a spiritual cause leads 


all ailments of soul and body that spiritual cure 


sorrow for specific sins, or the turning from one 
set of acts to another, though these may accom- 
pany it; but itis essentially a sorrow for that 
spiritual condition of subjection to tke devil 
which precedes all our acts. 


his youth, writes in the following pJeasant strain : 


with father and mother, brother and sisters, and 
surrounded with the old woods, and hills and 
streams. 
great changes: ,beys and girls have become young 
men and women, parents of families ; the middle- 


aged have become old; many have passed to that 
“bourne from which no traveler returns.” Still I 
seem to remember how everybody and everything 
Slavery Convention in that city, the supply of| appeared when, sixteen years ago, I left my friends 
and everything dear to childhood, to seek a home 
among the hills of Vermont, with strangers, 
scarcely one of whom I had seen—actuated by 
the strongest desire to be with those who I be- 
lieved loved the Lord, and sought first of all to do 


said Mr. Stewart, “I am sure I should hardly have 
known you.” The amusing implication contained 
in the question and remark, put the sitters-by in 
good humor for the rest of the meal. ‘ 

Local.—The outer foundation walls of the new 
barn are completed, measuring in extreme length 
135 feet, and 70 feet in width. The building is to 
be constructed and arranged in a somewhat ori- 
ginal fashion, being designed by the farmers as a 
stock or cattle barn. One of our most valuable 
horses was killed last week by the falling of a de- 
fective bridge over which it was passing, with 
three other horses, harnessed to a loaded wagon. 
Two men were thrown from the wagon by the 
accident, escaping without serious injury; but 
parts of the load, consisting of several boxes of 
traps, were somewhat injured by rust, from being 
cast into the stream. The town, it is supposed, 
is responsible for the amount of damages.—The 
rush of transient visitors is over for the season; 
but there are dinner parties still here on almost 
every fair day. 

Meetings.—Two or three of our evenings have 
been occupied by talk about the Confession of 
Christ, in reply to the question of visitors as to 
what is meant by that act. ‘“ With the heart 
man believeth unto ‘ighteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is i i1ade unto salvation.” The 
tongue is a little member but like the helm ofa 
ship it tarns the whole course of one’s life. Two 
things are necessary to rescue us from the great 
world-current of evil: 1st, a fixed object that is 
immovable in the midst of the current; and 2d, an 
anchor or means by which we may attach our- 
selves to that object. God offers us both of these 
things. Christ is a rock rising out of the Niaga- 
ra of sin and suffering; and the confession of him 
is in the power of every one, whereby he may an- 
chor himself io safety and resist the current 
which sweeps around. Another illustration of 
the effect of the belief and confession of Christ, 
may be taken from the case of the slaves at the 
present time. President Lincoln’s proclamation 
has gone forth, freeing all of this class in certain 
states. While a slave remains ignorant, or in dis- 
belief of the fact of his emancipation, the procla- 
mation is without any effect so far as he is con- 
cerned. But let him hear the tidings of freedom, 
believe them and take a step towards the asser- 
tion of his rights, and it is at once a crime for 
any one to impede him; the whole power’ of the 
government is pledged to sustain his action. So 
Christ is offered to every one as an act of full 
emancipation from the power of evil. Do you 
believe it and will you commit yourself to this 
belief practically by confessing it? This is the 
whole question of salvation. A right answer to 
it puts us at once under the protecting banner of 
the Almighty, and thenceforth none can interfere 
with our progress towards the full rights of heay- 
enly citizenship——On Sunday, remarks were 
made (in connection with the reading of an ar- 





The the- 
us to distrust superficial remedies, and to seek for 


which the gospel points out in the magnetism of 
Christ. Repentance, on this theory, is not mere 


A brother who is visiting friends and scenes of 


Dear C :—Here I am at the Old Homestead— 


There have, of course, been changes, 


Blessed be that day, and may my heart 


TI can never be sufti- 





I have had considerable pleasure in visiting the 
places I used to frequent when a small boy. How 
I loved to linger near the brook “ Jabez” —a"small 
stream where we “shavers” used to go bathing 
before our mothers would let us go with the large 
boys to the pond. AsI wandered along its banks 
I could not but exclaim, “How beautiful !’— 
“What would I give were it at Oneida.” I have 
seen many streams, but none I think that pleased 
me more than this—the water so clear, transpa- 
rent and soft—its bottom always covered with 
pebbles; its banks lined with birches and elms, 
which here and there almost hide the stream from 
your view; and the water does not go lazily 
along as though it were in no hurry, but glides, 
whirls, jumps, rushes, over its pebbles, bubbling 
and sparkling. 

To-day I went to the pond and had a beautifu! 
bath. There was the same old mill and dam, the 
same path which used to lead to the swimming- 
place, the same islands which the larger boys 
would swim to, while the smaller ones kept near- 
er the shore, envying them their greater pleasure 
and achievements. I plunged in, and soon found 
myself on the very spot, alas, where once I was 
caught by a friend by my hair when going down 
for the third and last time! I shuddered as I 
thought of that escape from death. 

I have considerable faith, you know, in the doc- 
trine of compensation ; and certainly New Eng- 
landers when told how poor, stony and hilly their 
land is, may boast of their delightful scenery, 
beautiful streams and healthy climate. 

But that old brick school-house,perhaps,breught 
more recollections to mind than anything else. 
There I learned to spell baker ; there I learned 
to cypher ; there I studied geography and gram- 
mar. How proud was I at ten, to have the school 
ma’am ask me to show her how to do the hardest 
sums! and how big I felt when allowed to go in- 
to the large school—among the big beys; and 
then, when, the smallest I reached the head of my 
class! What pleasure in spelling shools and in 
exhibitions. Of course many of my boyish sensa- 
tions were ridiculous. But they will recur to 
mind when one visits the old familiar spots, 

Then I must visit “Dark Corner,” and take a 
look at the old farm where father put me to work 
when eleven. ThereI first became acquainted 
with the Bible and with the doctrines of the Per- 
fectionists. There C. K., now dead, used to pre- 
sent the truth to his brother and sister and others 
while I sat in the corner catching every word’ 
There he offered me one dollar if I wouid learn 
the tract “ Salvation from Sin.” There I used to 
argue with Uncle A. C., and B. K., on the subject 
of Salvation, and got the sobriquet of “ the little 
Perfectionist.” And how when I attended the 
Sunday evening meetings at the red school-house 
near by, I did ache to say something, when the 
old professors were telling how wicked they were, 
and how they sinned from day to day! ThereI 
first saw Mr. Cragin, and heard him talk of Put- 
ney and Mr. Noyes. There also, I first saw Mr. 
B.° How solemn he did look—his eyes seemed as 
large again as they now appear. In the evening 
after he first came, Mr. K.,asked him to sing. He 
had a cold, but sang a few songs, among others— 
“A poor, wayfaring man of grief,” and— 

“ We are living, we are dwelling, 

In a grand and awful time— 
fp an age on ages teDing, 

To be living is sublime.” 

I had never heard this last before, and the words 
seemed to pierce me through and through, and 
made me feel that there was a serious duty for 
me to perform in this world. 

These and other things I scribble down. If 
they do not interest you I will not complain. 
SS Oooo ———. 


The Miracle of the Seasons. 





“ Suppose that, early in this year, the whole 
world had bent itself in supplication to the Invisi- 
ble Ruler—every man and woman, from the Arc- 
tic circle te the hot Equator, kneeling in the hu- 
mility of conscious dependence, and lifting up 
from every zone the prayer, “ Forsake us not, this 
year, Great Benefactor, but bless us in our help- 
lessness, from the treasury of thy goodness!” 
And suppose that, after such a verbal. petition, 
the supply had come—that in every house had 
been found the water and the stores, the boun- 
ties of vegetable and animal food—how surpri- 
sing would the mercy have seemed! 

“ But how much more surprising and inspiring 
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Why, how you havegrown ;” \much spoken-against people—Perfectionists. | 


is the real wonder, than such a shower upon a 
barren globe could be! With few prayers for it 
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the great miracle has been wrought, and in the 
double way of beauty and bounty. For what is 
the display of the seasons? Is not the quick- 
ening of nature in the early months of the year 
as though God smiles upon the earth at the Equa- 
tor; and then the spreading wave of that benig- 
nity sweeps northward, rolling back the winter 
line, loosing the fetters of the frost, melting 
snows into fertilizing juices, pressing the cold 
clouds farther and farther back, and from the 
Tropics to the edges of the Polar seas gladdening 
the soil, till it utters in spreading verdure the 
visible green lyric of its joy! And the summer ! 
Is it not the warm effluence of his breath that 
flows northward, and reveals the infinite good- 
ness as it Aoats through the southern groves, and 
fills the fruit with sweetness, thickens the sap of 
the sugar fields, nourishes the rich plains, feeds 
the energies of the temperate clime, blesses the 
hardy orchards and the struggling wheat and 
corn, and ties amid the everlasting ice, after com- 
pleting the circuit of its mission in clothing the 
northern woods with life? And then the many- 
hued pomp of harvest comes, when the more 
ruddy light and the gorgeous coloring repeat the 
joy of the Creator in the vast witnesses of his 
beneficence, and the tired fields yield to the la- 
borers their ample bounty, and seem to whisper, 
‘Take, O children of men, and be grateful, until 
the course of the stupendous miracle is renewed.’ 
“Tf we could see the wheat woven by fairy 
spinners, apples rounded and painted and packed 
with juice by elfin fingers—or if the sky were a 
vast granary or provision store, from which our 
needs were supplied in response to verbal prayers, 
who could help cherishing a constant undertone 
of wonder at the miraculous forces that encircle 
us? But consider how much more amazing is 
the fact! Consider how, out of the same mois- 
ture, the various flowers are compounded! The 
dew that drops in the tropics is transmitted into 
the rich orange liquor, and banana pulp, and 
sweet substance of the fig; the pomegranate 
stores itself with fine fragranee and savor from 
it; the various colors and qualities of the grape 
are drawn from it; and in the temperate or- 
chards the rain is distilled in the dark arteries of 
trees, into the rich juice of the peach and the 
pear, the apple and the plum. When a traveling 
trickster pours several different liquors from one 
bottle into a cup for the spectators, it is called 
magica]. Yet nature, not by deception, but. ac- 
tually, does pour for us one. tasteless liquid into 
all the varieties of taste which the vegetable 
world supplies. If, by a miracle kindred with 
that of Christ at Cana, a jar of water could be 
to-night converted within your houses into whole- 
some wine, could it be so admirable as the ways 
in which the vines make wine upon the hillside, 
out of vapor and sunlight, at the bidding of 
God?” —T. Starr King. 
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Swedenborg’s Inspiration. 





Our spiritualist correspondent in the por- 
tion of his letter in our last’ paper, says : 


You denounce Swedenborg, and say he did not 
see the Hadean world correctly. Now allow me 
io say that he may be correct in what he saw of 
ihe spirit world as well as you ; that the spirit 
world is thousands of times larger than this earth 
and he may have seen one part of it and you an- 
other, that he described correctly what 2 saw, 
or it differed essentially from what you saw. 
My friends tell me that they have groups and so- 
cieties in the Summer-land, as diversified as the 
races and societies on this earth. 


The following letter, written by Mr. Noyes, 
and addressed to Prof. Bush, of New York 
City, in 1845, and published in the Perfec- 
tionist for December of that year, presents, 

’ we think, all that can be desired by way of 
answer to the above : 





Putney, Vt., Nov. 6, 1845. 

Dear Sir :—I cannot allow the “astonishing 
attributes” of Swedenborg to drive me into 
reverence for him, for two reasons. In the 
first place, 1 have seem so many signs and 
wonders, such hights and depths of wisdom, 
in connection with false spiritualism, that I 
have learned to abide in the “nil admirari” 
[non-wondering] spirit. I cannot account ful- 
jy for the “ astonishing attributes” of Mahom- 
et. Like Swedenborg, he appealed to the in- 
ternal evidence in his writings and challenged 
his countrymen to find a match for their elo- 
quence and profundity, in human productions. 
He claimed and obtained for them the credit 


of inspiration, on the ground that they were 
self-evidently superhuman developments.— 
And I think they were superhuman—dut not 
super-diabolical. Mahomet and Swedenborg 
alike declined appealing to the test of miracles, 
and for the same reasons.* This seems to 
me to be in both cases a sign that the power 
manifested, though superhuman, was swb-di- 
vine. Christ did not abstain from miracles 
for fear of compelling belief. If it was nec- 
essary, as you think, that Swedenborg’s claim 
of divine enlightenment should be settled 
first of all, I believe that God would have 
settled it, as he has done in other cases, by 
unequivocal exhibitions of power, which is the 
Royal attribute, rather than by indeterminate 
and unappreciable wonders of wisdom, which 
is the favorite element of the serpent. I can- 
not account for the “astonishing attributes” 
of Jacob Behmen. You class him with Jo- 
anna Southcote and Jo Smith, and say he is 
not to be named in the same century with 
Swedenborg. But my acquaintance with his 
writings though slight, has persuaded me 
that he has strong claims to be considered as 
a codrdinate of Swedenborg, at least so far as 
the manifestation of superhuman knowledge 
is concerned. He professed to be in the 
clairvoyant state, much in the style of Swe- 
denborg; and allowing for the disadvantages 
of his intellectual position (that of an illiter- 
ate shoemaker), I am inclined to think his 
works sustain his profession as well as Swe- 
denborg’s. Wm. Law was not a contemptible 
judge of spiritualisms, and he reverenced Beh- 
men as heartily as you reverence Sweden- 
borg, and spent the latter part of his life in 
translating and circulating his writings. I 
cannot account for the astonishing mental 
manifestations of Shakspeare or Napoleon, 
without looking toward superhuman sources ; 
but I do nat therefore receive those men as 
plenipotentiaries of God. 

My second and principal reason for declin- 
ing to pay Swedenborg that homage which 
you think he deserves, is the fact that my ad- 
miration of that which is good and true in his 
writings, is held in check by my clear percep- 
tion of much in them which is bad and false. 
You would have me divest myself of all pre- 
conceptions and not measure him at all by 
truths previcusly established in my own 
mind. This I am by no means at liberty or 
disposed to do. I have received from Christ 
by word and by spirit some certainties which 
I cannot divest myself of, without divesting 
myself of loyalty to his throne. I bring to 


_|the reading of Swedenborg only the same 


mind which I have previously brought to the 
study of a confessedly previous revelation. 
If I cannot trust that mind’s past operations, 
I cannot trust it for the future. IfI am not 
already sure of some things, I never can be 





* Mahomet said that miracles would be of no 
use, and wniformly answered those who demanded 
them as Christ answered the Jews on certain oc- 
casions—“ A wicked and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign, but no sign shall be given it.” 
a professed not to desire miracles, be- 
cause miracles compel belief and compelled belief 
is not sound and lasting. But, besides the fact 
that this objection did not prevent Christ from 
working miracles, we may observe that Sweden- 
borg’s actual method of enforeing his dogmas, 
was quite as compulsory as wonder-working 
would have been. In nearly all of his writings 
his way is first to state and discuss a doctrine, 
and* then to add a “memorable relation,” in 
which the direct testimony of the Lord or of an- 
gels and spirits, or facts seen supernaturally b 
himself in the agp world, are brought forth 
as unanswerable confirmations of the doctrine. 
If he wishes to prove that Luther’s doctrine of 
justification by faith is false and was adopted cor- 
ruptly, he produces Luther himself as a witness, 
i. e., he assures us that Luther told him in the 
spiritual world that he adopted that doctrine 
merely for the sake of widening the breach be- 
tween the reformed churches and the Pope. If 
he wishes to force a new interpretation on one of 
Paul’s sayings, he tells us that Paul in person au- 
thorized him to do so. (See Hobart’s Life of 
Swedenborg, p. a4) mp important proposi- 
tion is established by a voice from heaven or by 
angelic affidavits. Now to a mind that is “ prin- 
cipled” in Swedenbo maryelousness, these 
reports from the world of spirits have all the 
compelling force of miracles, and even more, for 
they not only carry the weight of supernatural 
authority as miracles do, but they point out the 
exact proposition to be believed, which miracles 
do not. e have never seen the equal of Swe- 
denborg’s system for exacting servile submission 





to supernatural evidence. 





sure of anything. Would you have me di- 
vest myself of the preconception that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles? or that the earth is a spherical 
body, revolving around the sun? I might as 
well and as easily do this, as divest myself 
of the preconception that the 24th of Matthew 
teaches a doctrine concerning the Second 
Coming which Swedenborg denies.* The 
same I may say of many other scripture-cer- 
tainties which I have obtained not by tradi- 
tion or by human teaching, but by careful 
investigation, and demonstration of the Spir- 
it of Truth, and which stand arrayed against 
Swedenborg. And here allow me to say 
that it seems to me that you do not give 
your judgment liberty to see and estimate 
the errors of Swedenborg. In making up the 
account you have no per contra page on your 
book. I called your attention to instances of 
manifest and gross error, and I bluntly called 
them “stuff” and “nonsense.” You say 
nothing by way of clearing them up, but dis- 
allow the terms which I apply to them, and 
confess that you receive his dizit without 
questioning. I remember that in one of your 
former letters you said you did not receive 
his affirmations farther than you saw them to 
be true. Ought you not to go farther, and op- 
pose and expose his affirmations when you 
see them to be false? In forming our judg- 
ment of him, I think we are bound to put his 
errors into the balance against his truths, and 
not wrap his errors up in his truths and throw 
them all into one scale. It is reasoning in a 
vicious circle to say—I believe he was in- 
spired because his writings are true, and I 
believe his writings are true, because he was 
inspired ;”—and your reasoning seems to 
amount to this, when you assume that he was 
never wrong because he was divinely enlight- 
ened, while the only proof you have that he 
was divinely enlightened, is the supposed 
truthfulness of his writings. If he appeals to 
the internal evidence of his works for the 
proof of his divine mission, he submits his 
works to our judgments for better or for 
worse, and J dare not receive him while I see 
in these works even one important falsehood. 
I know by his treatment of the 24th of Mat- 
thew that he had not the mind of Christ. 
You insist that the question of his divine 
illumination is to be settled at the outset, 
and settled on its own merits without calling 
in any extraneous evidence. I object to this 
order of procedure. I find at the outset that 
he attempts to cashier Paul, and supersede 
him. Paul’s pretensions are as high as his. 
Reverence toward the one is irreverence to- 
ward the other. The very form and pressure 
of Swedenborg’s claim bids me look well to 
Paul’s claim; for if he would have me lightly 
set aside pretensions to divine authority in 
one case, he teaches me to hold them loosely 
in all cases, and his teaching is suicidal. The 
right rule is—“ First come, first served ;” 
and the law always favors possession. Paul 
is in possession of the field, and Swedenborg 
is the ejector. I insist then that the question 
to be settled at the outset is, whether Paul 
was a true man, or an impostor; and the de- 
cision of this question will be an important 
element in the decision of the question con- 
cerning Swedenborg. Now I have long ago 
settled it in my mind that Christ revealed 
himself in Paul, clothed him with the wis- 
dom and authority of heaven, and committed 
to him the dispensation of the everlasting 
gospel. If internal evidence is to be the cri- 
terion, Ican truly say of him and Sweden- 
borg (as you said of Swedenborg and myself), 
that I have found in his writings all the es- 
sential truths of Swedenborg, and a great deal 
more. Yousay you have wondered how I 
managed to come so near to Swedenborg’s 
ground, and yet not come quite on it. If 
there is any compliment in this it is due to 
Paul; for to his writings more than to all 
others, I owe what I know of the truth.— 





* Swedenborg refers the 24th of Matthew solely 
to the antecedents and events of the Judgment, 
which he says took place in 1757. 





The seed-hints of all those truths which 
branch out so magnificently in Swedenborg’s 
writings, may be found in Paul’s epistles.— 
See Col. 2: 5, for the law of spiritual pres- 
ence and independence of space. See 12th 
of 1 Corinthians and 4th of Ephesians, for the 
doctrine that heaven is in the human form, 
which is the very archetype of Swedenborg’s 
whole theology. As a disciple of Paul, I find 
little that is new in the valuable part of Swe- 
denborg’s writings, but much that is expanded 
and ramified beyond measure. And here 
lies the difference between the two. Paul is 
like a clock-maker, who gives direction in few 
words to those who buy his clocks, as to the 
method of putting on the pendulum and the 
weights, and setting the machinery in motion 
so that it will keep time, which is the main 
object; while Swedenborg undertakes to in- 
struct his customers in all the minute mys- 
teries of clock-making, and for this purpose 
takes clocks in pieces before them, and lec- 
tures them on the functions of the verge, the 
crown-wheel, &c. Paul’s method is best fit- 
ted to secure good time-keeping. Sweden- 
borg’s is most likely to promote general tink- 
ering. 

Besides the internal evidence, Paul has the 
external evidence of miracles, which Sweden- 
borg has not ; and likewise the endorsement of 
Christ’s cabinet officers and the advantage of 
close proximity to Christ’s personal ministry. 
Finally I do not find in Paul the gross errors 
(such as that relating to Matthew 24) which 
I find in Swedenborg. In my view therefore 
the balance is altogether in favor of Paul; 
and I ask you first to solve the problem— 
How came Paul with all his knowledge of 
the depths of truth, and with all his miracles 
and gifts of the Spirit, to be an impostor, 
which he is if Swedenborg’s disposal of his 
writings is legitimate? This is the first 
question in order. 


As to the problem of Swedenborg’s char- | 


acter and pretensions, I do not feel bound to 
solve it. I can leave it to be solved at the 
day of judgment. Iknow that there are 
principalities and powers in the spiritual 
world, which have immense intelligence com- 
bined with immense spiritual wickedness, | 
have had experience of their incantations. | 
have seen their influences bursting forth in 
Puseyism, in Fourierism, in Shakerism, in 
Millerism, in Mormonism, and I may say in 
Perfectionism. If I cannot fathom the deep 
from which these portents issue, nor tell ex- 
actly how much of God’s influence and how 
much of the devil’s is concerned in their man- 
ifestations, I can stand unmoved among them, 
relieved of perplexity of conscience by their 
very multiplicity—I can turn from them to 
Christ and the apostles, whose voice I know, 
and whose presence and power are at hand. 

But something may be said by way of 
showing that the problem of Swedenborg’s 
achievements is not inexplicable. I see at 
least three ways of accounting for his works 
without admitting his pretensions. 

1. With hisimmense scientific acquirements, 
especially in anatomy and physiology, and 
with the help of the Bible, including Paul’s 
fund of hints, it is not inconceivable that he 
should have worked out his system by the 
power of his own intellect. In that case, 
supposing him to be sane, his visions must 
be regarded as fictions; and I see not why 
it should require more genius to manufac- 
ture such fictions, awkward, and obviously 
made to order (i. e. fitted to his doctrines), 
as they generally are, than it would require 
to produce some of the novels of Bulwer, or 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. I ima- 
gine that Edgar A. Poe, the writer of a 
“Mesmeric Revelation” which appeared in 
the papers a year or two ago, eould write 
“memorable relations” as credible and as 
philosophical as Swedenborg’s if he would 
devote himself to the work. 

2. We learn from the science of Mesmer- 
ism that a person in a state of clairvoyance 
sees, as real images, the conceptions which 
are passing in the mind of his mesmerizer.— 
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It is only necessary then to suppose that 
Swedenborg, at the time when he says his 
eyes were opened, became the clairvoyant 
subject of a person in the spiritual world, and 
reported the things which he saw in che mind 
of that person, supposing them to be things 
actually seen in heaven and hell. It is evi- 
dent enough that many things which he saw, 
had no objective existence. Indeed the whole 
air of his memorable relations indicates that 
his visions were exhibitions got up for the 
express purpose of authenticating his dogmas. 
It may be conjectured therefore, that the 
same person who taught him the philosophy 
of the spiritual world, illustrated it, as he 
proceeded, by shows, which had no existence 
except in his own conceptions. On this sup- 
position, the credit due to Swedenborg’s sys- 
tem, is to be determined by ascertaining the 
character of his mesmerizer. That he had a 
mesmerizer is pretty evident from the ac- 
count he gives of a scene where he first re- 
ceived illumination. The man who there ap- 
peared to him took possession of his spirit. 
Who was that man? He announced himself 
as the Lord. But Satan “sits in the temple 
of God, showing himself that he is God.” It 
is at least supposable that the same person 
who tempted Christ to worship him, took 
possession of Swedenborg in that chamber, 
devoted to the natural sciences and to eating 
—the good things which brought Eve under 
the enchantment of the serpent. 

8. The hypothesis which | am most inclined 
at present to regard as the true one, is that 
Swedenborg actually was introduced into the 
spiritual world, and that many of the things 
which he reports were objective realities ; but 
that he was only introduced into that department 
which in the Bible is called Hades, which is 
below the resurrection state, and that his the- 
ology is the orthodoxy of Hades. Many cir- 
cumstances indicate to my mind that this was 
the fact. JI am sure he never saw the resur- 
rection mansion ; for he believes in no resur- 
rection distinct from continued existence in 
human form after death. He knows nothing 
of the Second Coming and the judgment at 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
of course nothing of those who then entered 
the resurrection. He reports nothing of 
that church which lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years, while the rest of 
the dead lived not. He says that the angels 
told him this and that, but I have [almost] 
never found him reporting what the apostles 
and primitive believers told him—and their 
testimony would go further with me than that 
of legions of angels. Those whom he calls 
angels are only men; and men without 
names. * The statements of such witnesses 
are not to be received without questioning— 
and he has a singular advantage over us in 
the fact that his witnesses are all beyond the 
reach of cross-questioning. But perhaps the 
most decisive proof that his clairvoyance 
was limited to Hades is the fact that all the 
heavens which he saw—even the inmost— 
were subject to a measure of sin and suffer- 
ing. In his “ Heaven and Hell,” sect. 157~ 
160, he describes the alternations of the an- 
gels from “aclear delightful state, to an 
obscure and undelightful state.” One cause 
which he assigns for these alternations, is 
“that the angels as well as men have a pro- 
prium, and that that is to love themselves; 
and that all who are in heaven are withheld 
from their proprium, and as far as they are 
withheld from it by the Lord, so far they 
are in love and wisdom; but so far as they 
are not withheld from it, they are in the love 
of self; and because every one loves his own 
proprium and is attracted by it, they have 
changes of state, or successive alternations.” 
He says further—* When the angels are in 
the last state, which is when they are in their 
proprium, they begin to become sad. I have 
spoken with them when they were in that 
state, and have seen the sadness; but they 
said that they were in the hope soon to re- 





* Swedenborg’s doctrine concerning the angels 
is that they were all originally men. 


turn to the pristine state,” &c. All this is 
said of the highest angels that he saw. Now 
this is an exact description of what I have all 
along supposed must be the state of the saints 
in Hades. It is a sublimated form of the 
“ Christian Experience” current in this world 
under the th of Romans dispensation—an 
alternation of sinning and repenting, happi- 
ness and sadness. But it is not a description 
of resurrection-experience. They who have 
been crucified with Christ and have risen 
with him, have no “proprium” other than 
that which he has, and no sadness which he 
does not share.* The fact that Swedenborg 
saw the Godhead only in its unity, as it was 
seen under the Jewish dispensation—that he 
saw none but human angels—that he was in 
entire ignorance of the existence of the 
devil—and many similar facts, which I cannot 
stop to recite, all tend to the same point, and 
persuade me that, though he had real inter- 
course with the spiritual world, and supposed 
that he knew all about it, his range of ac- 
quaintance was actually quite limited, not 
extending to ultimates either in the good di- 
rection or in the evil. I have no more rea- 
son to trust implicity the theology which he 
brings from Hades, than I should have, if I 
lived in China, to trust a report of Christ- 
ianity brought from New England. I| shall 
stick to the Bible till I hear from those who 
wrote it. 

It is possible that a combination of all these 
hypotheses is the true key to the mystery of 
his works. The wonders of his system may 
be attributable partly to his genius and learn- 
ing, partly to the infusions of his invisible 
mesmerizer, and partly to his actual explora- 
tions in the spiritual world,—which explora- 
tions, however, extended only to the mansions 
accessible to his mesmerizer: and those it 
appears, were within the devil’s beat, since 
they were within the gravitation of selfish- 
ness, 

In all great outbursts from the spiritual 
world, there is undoubtedly a confluence of 
good and evil influences. God had a hand in 
Mahometanism. He used it to demolish 
heathenism on the one hand and to check 
Popery on the other. Streaks of the light of 
heaven may be seen in it. I doubt not that 
one of the causes which propelled Napoleon 
in his career of superhuman genius and ener- 
gy, was the inspiration of God, and God’s 


plished in his achievements. So I see Heaven 
and Hell codperating in the development of 
Swedenborg’s system. God has used it and 
is using it for great and good purposes. It 
calls the superficial churches to an examina- 
tion of their foundations. It turns the atten- 
tion of men to the spiritual world, and lets 
loose common sense on subjects that have 
long been mystified. Through its murky 
folds strong beams of the eternal light flash 
out. But I am satisfied nevertheless, that as 
a system it is from an infernal source ; and if 
Iam asked, What motive could the devil 
have for constructing with so much pains- 
taking and seeming benevolence, such a vast, 
complicated engine? I answer unhesitatingly 
— That he mightdestroy the Bible. That is the 





* The distinction between Hades and the re- 
surrection-mansion has been discussed at some 
length in our columns. We believe that the king- 
dom of holiness at the center of the spiritual 
world, is separated from Hades which belongs to 
the kingdom of sin, by a veil as impenetrable as 
that which separates Hades from Mortality.— 
“ Except a man be born again he CANNOT SEE 
the kingdom of God ;” but a man who is not born 
again may see the world of disembodied spirits. 
“He that is born of God doth not commit 
sin.” If Swedenborg and the saints and angels 
whom he saw in the spiritual world were not 
free from selfishness, which is sin, they were no 
more qualified to see the veritable New Jeru- 
salem where God and his Son and the holy an- 

els and the Primitive Church dwell, than men 
in this world ordinarily are to see the world 
of spirits. Andon the other hand, whoever is 
dead to sin, and has joined himself in heart to the 
church of the first-born, though he remains in 
Mortality, is really deeper in the secrets of the 
universe and nearer to the Holy of Holies, than 
Swedenborg and his angels were, if they had 





only passed within the first veil. 


purposes as well as the devil’s were accom-| - 


hook, and all the wisdom and morality and 
beauty that covers it is the bait. 
- Yours respectfully, J. u. N. 

We may add a remark on the motives of 
Swedenborg himself. His friends claim for 
him the most perfect disinterestedness. They 
seem to imagine that his character and posi- 
tion render it inconceivable that he should 
have been influenced by any personal consid- 
erations. Now it can be shown from his wri- 
tings that in his own view, he was called, at 
the time of his illumination, to be, not only 
the greatest teacher that ever appeared in 
this world, but the instructor of angels, the 
sole high-priest of heaven and earth, the mEpt- 
ator between God and man. Can it be 
imagined that a supposed call to the office 
of Pontifex Maximus over heaven and earth 
stirred no ambition in Swedenborg’s heart ? 
It seems to us that the personage who once 
showed Christ all the kingdoms of the world, 
showed them also to Swedenborg and _ said, 
“ All these things will I give thee if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me”—and Sweden- 
borg accepted the offer. 

In conclusion, we will direct the meditations 
of the reader to a passage of scripture which 
was evidently provided for such cases as that 
before us. We know not to whom it can be 
more applicable than to one who violates 
God’s Bible and turns men away from Goa’s 
apostles :—“If there arise among you a proph- 
et, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee 
a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the won- 
der come to pass whereof he spake unto thee, 
saying, Let us go after other gods, which 
thou hast not known, and let us serve them ; 
thou shalt not hearken unto the words of 
that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams: 
for the Lord your God proveth you, to know 
whether ye love the Lord your God with all 
your heart and with all your soul. Ye shall 
walk after the Lord your God, and fear him, 
and keep his commandments, and obey his 
voice, and ye shall serve him, and cleave 
unto him, And that prophet,or that dreamer 
of dreams, shall be put to death; because he 
hath spoken to turn you away from the Lord 
your God, which brought you out of the land 
of Egypt, and redeemed you out of the house 
of bondage, to thrust thee out of the way 
which the Lord thy God commanded thee 
to walk in: so shalt thou put the evil away 
from the midst of thee.” Deut. 13: 1—5. 














LATE NEWS. 


War Matters, 

Since the termination of the campaign on the 
Mississippi which ended in the surrender of 
Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and Jackson, and the re- 
turn of the Union and Rebel armies in Virginia 
to nearly the same positions which they held re- 
spectively prior to the late Rebel invasion of Penn- 
sylvania, there has been a very great dearth of 
news; and much of what we have had has been of 
an unreliable character. This state of things may 
be attributed to the fact that there is very little 
doing on either side, save perhaps in the way of 
organization and preparation for future move- 
ments, and to the desire there is on the part of 
newspaper correspondents to minister to the taste 
of the public for exciting pabulum of this sort. 


There are, however, indications from various 
quarters that the greed for news will soon be 
amply gratified. The draft in New York city is 
expected to commence to day (Wed. 19th), ard 
we shall soon know whether the disgraceful 
scenes which took place in that city a few weeks 
since, are to be reénacted. On the Rappahannock, 
notwithstanding the apparent inaction of the two 
armies, there are suspicious circumstances occur- 
ring, if we may believe reports, which indicate 
that Lee may soon attempt another flank move- 
ment upon Gen. Meade’s army. Indeed a Wash- 
ington correspondent of the V. Y. Tribune pre- 
dicts, and with great show of probability, that the 
last grand efforts of the Rebels will be in Virginia 
with the view of destroying the army of the Po- 
tomac and taking Washington. To this end he 
thinks they will rapidly concentrate, by means of 
their short lines of railroad communication, all of 
their forces, veterans and conscript, in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and strike boldly and desperately for 
the great prize they have sought so long. Should 
they make this move and succeed, it would very 
likely secure them recognition from foreign pow- 





to in possession of the capital. The attention of 
the Government at Washington has doubtless been 
drawn to this project and they will probably pro- 
vide against such a contingency, as the loss of the 
Capital would be a serious blow to the prospects 
of the North. 

In North Carolina the Union sentiment appears 
to be rapidly developing. A convention of the 
Unionists has recently been held at Washington, 
for the purpose of concerting measures to secure 
the permanent occupancy of the State by the 
United States troops in such force as to be able 
to protect it from the Rebels in case of its with- 
drawal from the Confederacy. How much this 
movement indicates, and what it will result in, is 
perhaps unsafe to predict; but its future develop- 
ments will be looked for with interest. 

At Charleston, the Union operations against 
Forts Wagner and Sumter, have been pressed 
forward vigorously and the batteries advanced to 
within short range. It is understood that 
their works have been complgted, and the final 
combined attack by land and water was ex- 
pected to commence on Saturday last, or Monday 
of this week. The Union army and flect are rep- 
resented as confident of success. 

In the south-west, it is said preparations are 
making for the attack on Mobile, and for clearing 
out the Rebels in the Atchafalaya region, and re- 
gaining the territory occupied by Bank’s forces 
last Spring; but no active movements are in 
progress, as far as we know. 

In the Department of the Frontier, the Rebels 
in front of Gen. Blunt’s forces, are reported as 
having been largely reinforced, and another bat- 
tle is likely to take place soon. 

From Tennessee we have reports through Chi- 
cago papers, that Rosecrans’ army is on the move 
again, advancing upon Chattanooga in two col- 
umns; but this needs confirmation. We see it 
stated also, that another Rebel raid into Kentucky 
is on the tapis, as soon as the corn ripens. 
Foreign Items, 

The Emperor of Austria has called a mee ting 
of all the Sovereigns of Germany, together with 
the Burgomasters of the Free Cities to devise 
plans for a Union of all the German States. 

The relations of Russia with the Three Great 
Powers, is still the great source of excitement in 
continental political circles, and a rupture is con- 
sidered imminent. 

Rebel sympathizers in England appear to be 
losing heart, on account of the late Federal suc- 
cesses, and the Confederate stock has depreciated 
considerably. 

The Great Iron-Clad, Dictator. 

Captain Ericsson’s mammoth iron-clad for 
ocean service is being rapidly pushed forward to- 
wards completion, and may be expected to be 
launched early in the month of October next.— 
Notwithstanding the great efforts that have been 
made abroad to create impregnable iron-clad na- 
vies, it is confidently believed that the Dictator 
will be the most formidable vessel afloat. There 
are some peculiarities about her which are not 
permitted to be made public, but we may state 
that she is three huadred and twelve feet in length 
with twenty-two feet depth of hold, and fifty feet 
in beam. In her single turret she will have two 
very large wrought iron guns. The frame and 
plating of the hull are completed, the deck beams 
all in place, and the decks being rapidly laid.— 
The ram has been made quite solid and firmly 
braced. It extends thirty feet. The armor is 
composed of six plates of iron 103 inches thick, 
backed with solid oak. The engines consist of 
two immense cylinders, one hundred inches in 
diameter, with four feet stroke. The propellor 
has four blades, is 214 feet in diameter, and thir- 
ty-four feet pitch. The motive power is supplied 
by six very large boilers, placed three on each 
side. The engine room is separated by a water- 
tight bulkhead from the fire-room, and the coal] 
bunkers are built in water-tight compartments.— 
Especial pains have been taken to secure a thor- 
ough ventilation, and Capt. Ericsson has inven- 
ted a contrivance by which 50,000 feet of pure air . 
can be diffused through the vessel every minute. 
She is built under the superintendence of Chief 
Engineer Robie, and the Delamater Iron Works 
have employed over a thousand men on their 
part of her construction. .She will probably «t- 
tain a speed of 18 miles an hour. 


The .Freedmen. 

The Boston Journal gives the following sum- 
mary of a preliminary report on the freedmen, 
by Messrs. Robert Dale Owen, James McKaye, 
and Samuel G. Howe, the commissioners appoint- 
ed by the Government to inquire into the condi- 
tion and necessities of the slaves freed during the 
war, concerning their investigations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Eastern Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Floride. In the three 
sections first named, the commission are confideut 
that the freedmen need not be, for any length of 
time, dependent upon the Government for assist- 








ers as they would then be the Government de fuc- 


ance. They are loyal, faithful, and willing to 
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work, docile and uncomplaining. The negroes 
of South Carolina and Florida are of an essen- 
tially different character, having been much de- 
graded by the harshness of the “peculiar insti- 
tution.” The most effective agency to give char- 
acter to the race is found to be military training, 
and the commissioners are of opinion that 100, 
000 negroes might be profitably employed as mili- 
tary laborers, and 300,000 as soldiers in the field. 
This number of able-bodied men, representing a 
population of a million and a half, being nearly 
one-half of all the colored people in the insurrec- 
tionary states. To provide for this population 
then, becomes an important question, and a sys- 
tem of guardianship is recommended, though 
with the accompanying reflection that such an 
arrangement must be only temporay in its char- 
acter. 

The plan of provisional organization which 
they suggest, includes a Superintendent-General 
of Freedmen, to rank as a Brigadier-General, 
with his head-quarters at Washington; three De- 
partment Superintendents, and below these Resi- 
dent Superintendefts for each important station, 
with assistants, clerks, and other officers. Under 
these officers, the refugees are to be constantly 
employed, receiving fair wages, that they may 
learn that emancipation does not mean idleness 
or gratuitous labor. The importance of educa- 
tional and religious instruction is also strongly 
urged, and the eagerness of these people to re- 
ceive it dwelt upon. 

The commission expresses the opinion that the 
care of the refugees should be substantially sep- 
erate from the ordinary military administration 
of the army, and are confident that if a judicious 
selection of officers be made, the plans they pro- 
pose will meet with practical success. 

—The Boston Transcript says : 

“The circulation of English newspapers has 
almost’ wholly ceased in this country. A few 
copies of the London literary journals are taken 
by libraries and public institutions, but they are 
no longer purchased by the cultivated classes, 
from whom they once received liberal patronage. 
Even the British commercial newspapers, once so 
widely distributed here, have fallen into general 
disrepute. Onepaper of this kind had a circu- 
lation of two thousand copies in Boston three 
years ago. The agent informs us that less than 
ten copies are now sent here. This proves that so 
wide is the divergence in the public opinion ofthe 
two countries, that Americans have ceased even 
to be interested in the sophistries and sarcasms 
with which their country is constantly assailed- 
A sort of intellectual and moral non-intercourse 
with England has been established.” 

—The Newark Advertiser says: 

The several railroad companies constituting the 
line between Washington and New York, now 
temporarily represented by their agents, are busily 
engaged in the redemption of their promises 
made last winter for the construction of a double 
track along the entire line. The double track, 
between Trenton and New York will soon be 
completed, and a large force is at work between 
Trenton and Philadelphia. From the latter city 
southward the track is complete to Newark, and 
will be speedily finished between Baltimore and 
Washington. Work is progressing upon the 
bridge accross the Susquehanna, and there is a 
prospect that a double track road, without any 
change of cars, will soon be provided between 
Washington and New York. The companies 
have ordered thirty new first class cars for the 
line. 

eee 


A Conversation. 





B——, Mass., Aug. 1863. 
DeEaR BROTHER :—Just twelve hours from the 
time the word “adieu” was given to Oneida 
friends, I said “‘ How do you do ?” to friends here : 
distance between stopping and starting place 
about 275 miles. 


Immediately after seating myself in the cars at 
Oneida, the following conversation took place 
with my next neighbor: 

“T have read about a Community located in 
this vicinity. Can you tell me anything about 
them ?” ‘ 

“There is such a society, called the Oneida 
Community, about four miles from this village.” 

“ How large is it ?” 

“Tt numbers, I understand, some over 200 
members.” 

“ Are they increasing in numbers ?” 

“ Not very fast, I judge.” 

“Do they allow persons to leave and take away 
their property if they become dissatisfied ?” 

“Yes; they wish to have a happy family, and 
so ate glad to have the discontented leave.— 
Their door of exit is broad, but the door of en- 
trance somewhat narrow.” 

“ That’s good so far. What are their princi- 
ples ?” 


fundamental principles is, that Christ is a present 
and complete Savior—able and willing to make 
men unselfish—give them new hearts—make them 
desire ‘to do unto others as they would be done 
by’—to seek to please one another—to ‘look not 
every man upon his own things, but also upon the 
things of others.’” 

“T question whether society is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to adopt such a high standard.” 

“ Whatever may be our doubts as to the feasi- 
bility or practicability of such enterprizes, we 
ought to look with favor on all attempts to arrive 
at something better than ordinary society. We 
all know that there are many great evils existing 
around us. Money, in many respects takes the 
place of true worth, as the world goes; and the 
meanest man is often the wealthiest, and therefore 


worthy, is ground down and oppressed by the 
heels of the wealthy and powerful. I understand 
that in this Oneida Community, wealth is con- 
sidered no criterion of character—the man who 
has contributed the least is appreciated as much 
as he who has contributed the most, if he is other- 
wise equally worthy.” 

“What you say of this Community interests 
me much. Iam sorry I did not call and see 
them. I suppose they have been subject to some 
persecution.” 

“ Yes, like most cther new things, they have 
had their share of trials in this respect. They 
have peculiar principles, and some peculiar habits 
of dress, &c., which for a time subjected them to 
misrepresentation and slander; but I think they 
are fast outgrowing such prejudices and seem to 
be now generally respected.” 

“Well, if I come this way again I shall endea- 
vor to call and see them.” 

This interrogator lives in Vermont—was on his 
return from a western visit. Whether he suspect- 
ed the writer to be a member of said Community, 
I cannot tell. I think there must be a great ma- 
ny men scattered here and there, who look with 
favor on such attempts as ours to live a better life 
—to lift society out of selfishness into purity and 
love and worship. Truly Yours, w. 


<kodi 
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Political Progress in Russia. 





Like all the preceding political commotions in 
Europe during the present century, the Polish 
War bids fair to give a powerful impulse to Liberal 
principles and institutions. “Whether Russia may 
be compelled to submit to the demands of the 
Western Powers, or succeed in solving the Pol- 
ish question according to her own views, she will 
in neither case, as some have imagined, relapse 
into barbarism and despotism, but will emerge 
from the trying struggle a more liberal, and there- 
fore a more powerful, Empire than ever. 

There is progress in Russia in every direction, 
and the dangers threatening her from abroad seem 
to promote rather than retard it. Never before 
did the Russians as a nation give such proofs of 
patriotic zeal. They are not altogether blind to 
the grievances of the Poles, but they show a des- 
perate determination not to be coerced by powers 
like England, France, and Austria. This feeling 
of nationality is awakening to an astonishing de- 
gree; it demands from the Government the means 
of organization and development, and the Goy- 
ernment, in its own interest, cannot refuse the 
petitions, which, to this end, are addressed to it. 
Thus, the permission to establish in the large 
cities a national guard, has been given, conces- 
sions have been made to the press, reforms are 
being introduced into the system of public in- 
struction, and in general it is safe to say that, for 
the first time, the Russian Government acknowl- 
edges the power of public opinion. 

A remarkable instance of political progress in 
Russia is the approaching meeting of a Represen- 
tative Assembly in the Grand-Duchy of Finland. 
The Diet of this province has been officially con- 
voked for the 15th day of September to meet at 
the capital, Helsingfors. " This is the first Diet of 
Finland since 1809, when the separation of Fin- 
land from Sweden and its union with Russia was 
declared. The composition of the Diet is the 
same as that of Sweden, there being a represen- 
tation of four estates—nobles, priests, burghers 
and peasants. The nobles and priests have shown 
themselves, however, much less opposed to the 
cause of progress than those of Sweden, and it is 
therefore expected that the action of the four or- 
ders will be more harmonious than it usually is 
in Sweden. Reports from Finland state that 
there isa great interest in the inauguration of 
representative life, and the proceedings of the 
first Finnish Diet will be looked for all over Eu- 
rope with more than ordinary attention. 
—Tribune. 





God makes visible to men his will in events, an 
obscure text written in a mysterious language. 
Men make their translations of it forthwith ; 


hasty translations, incorrect, full of faults omis- 


the most respected; while the poor man, though | 


hend the divinetongue. The most sagacious, the 
most calm, the most profound, decipher slowly, 
and when they arrive with their text, the need, 
has long gone by ; there are already twenty trans- 
lations in the public square. From each transla- 
tion a party is born, and from each misreading a 
faction ; andg each party believes that it has the 
only true text, and each faction believes that it 

possesses the light.— Victor Hugo. 
Napoleon’s Designs on this Continent. 
THE MINERAL WEALTH OF THE WESTERN MOUN- 
TAINS. 








Bishop Simpson of Chicago, on the national 
thanksgiving-day, preached a sermon, in the 
course of which he alluded to the intentions of 
Louis Napoleon in this country. He stated that 
when, some nine years ago, he had occasion to 
visit California and Oregon, on seeking for a 
geography particularly of the gold regions, the 
best he could find was from the pen of Louis Na- 
poleon, written before he came to the throne, he 
made up his mind that the French emperor would 
be found interfering with Mexico, when the right 
time came. The bishop then proceeded : 


“ While in California last fall I thought I would 
visit the territory of Nevada, to see something of 
the wealth of that country, and I was there sur- 
prised to find the best papers written on the sub- 
ject of the resources and wealth of Nevada were 
rom the pen of the agent of Louis Napoleon. I 
saw again the footsteps of the French Emperor 
there, and thought he was looking to see what 
degreee of wealth could be found in case these 
United States should be in time dissolved. That 
wealth comprises that which the nations of the 
world never have yet contended for. Were the 
debt of our nation to amount to 2,000,000,000 of 
dollars, there is wealth enough there when our 
debt is paid off, to a to every soldier who re- 
turns from our battle-fields, muskets of silver in 
place of iron, and when our iron-clads come back 
from the scenes of victory before Charleston and 
Mobile, and have swept away the defenses of 
Wilmington, when the iron-clads come back into 
our harbor, there shall be silver enough left to 
plate those boats more heavily than now they are 
plated with iron. I do not speak now from idle 
speculation, but I speak of that wealth from ob- 
servation and actual calculation. When in Cali- 
fornia I visited the mines, and I thought the time 
would come when they would be exhausted ; but 
in the mines of Nevada there are no such indica- 
tions visible. The more the mines are worked 
the richer they yield. The extent of the ledges 
containing the precious metals no man has yet 
been able to measure. I will mention a single 
instance to give you some idea of the inexhausti- 
ble supply. In what is termed the Ophir mine, 
a single lead, as it is called there, is fifty-five feet 
in thickness, and inclines only at an angle of five 
degrees. Think of the extent of that, nearly as 
far as from this altar t) yon wall. This is all sil- 
ver mingled with gold. There is more gold in 
value than silver, but more silver in weight 
than gold. The company have only 200 feet 
working, and out of that they are now realizing 
about ten thousand dollars a day .There is this 
peculiarity about it, that the deeper the mine 
extends, the richer and more profitable it be- 
comes. WhenI was there they had penetra- 
ted 200 feet. There were five chambers which 
they had dug out, one under the other, leavin 
large pillars to support the roof. They woul 
sink a shaft down about forty feet, make another 
platform, dig out the metal, leaving pillars as be- 
fore, and then sink another. One of the directors 
told me that each lower platform gave as much 
yield as all the other platforms above combined ; 
that is, the fifth platform was as valuable in its 
yield as the four above it put together. Such 
wealth never was a matter of contest among all 
the powers of earth before.” 


ati 


Paper Manufacture. 








A correspondent of the Scientific American, in 
a letter on the manufacture of paper, gives the 
following statements : 

The first paper-mill in this country, of 
which we have any account, was owned by 
William Bradford, at Elizabethtown, N. J., 
1728. A patent (charter) was granted the 
same year by the general court of Massa- 
chusetts, for a paper-mill which went into op- 
eration in 1790, and was the first in New 
England. In 1790, the nearest mill to Al- 
bany was at Bennington, Vt., from which the 
paper was brought on horseback! It was in 
that year that the wife of a papermaker, in 
England, accidentally dropped her blueing 
bag into a vat of pulp, and thus originated 
the blue paper, which, when taken to London, 
brought an advance of four shillings a bun- 
dle, for the reason that he claimed that it 
was an improved paper, the consequence of 
which was, that he presented his wife with 
a costly cloak on his return ! 


ble fibers which have a corrugated edge, and 
may be macerated into a pulp with water. 


could be made of straw, wood, husks, &c., 
because it is too difficult and expensive to 
make it of them. 


substances, contain too much silica, and its 


not generally profitable. Silica gives to 


that these have not been generally used ; but | 5 


the nature of rock crystal or flint ; and hence 
it is that soils deficient in silica produce straw 
that is too limber and weak tostand alone— 
a fact well known to farmers. 

The great inventions and improvements 
in the manufacture of paper have not been 
and cannot be, so wudk in the discovery of 
new materials as in improved processes and 
machinery for the preparation and manufac- 
ture of materials already well known. For- 
merly the manufacture of paper was almost 
entirely by hand; and, in 1798, sheets of 
paper made in France, 12 by 50 feet in size, 
were considered wonderful. Now nearly 
the whole process is mechanical, and single 
sheets have been made, in a few days’ time, 
that would reach around the globe! The 
greatest of all inventions in paper-making 
machinery was doubtless the Fourdrinier 
machine, invented originally by Louis Rob- 
ert, of France, in 1798, and perfected by 
Messrs. Fourdrinier, of London, who, it is 
said, expended $300,000 upon it, and finally 
died in want, a few years since. The inven- 
tion consisted in having the pulp fed upon an 
endless, revolving wire gauze-belt; and thus 
made ina continuous sheet of any length. 
Other mechanism is also used for pressing, 
sizing, drying and cutting it into sheets of 
any required size. 

The origin of paper made from pulp is not 
clear; though it is, doubtless, a Chinese in- 
vention, and at least 1800 years old. The 
manufacture of paper from cotton is supposed 
to have been introduced by the Arabians, 
from Tartary, about the year 704. It was 
made at Mecca in 706, and in Spain, France 
and England in the eleventh century. Paper 
was first made from linen about 1,200 A. D. 

The consumption of paper in this country, 
in 1852, equalled that of France and Eng- 
land combined. In 1854, we had, in this 
country, 750 mills, producing annually, 250, 
000,000 pounds of paper, worth $25,000,000. 
In. making this, 405,000,000 Ibs. of rags, 
worth 4 cents per lb., were used. In ordinary 
times, from half to three-fourths of a million 
dollars worth of rags are imported annually, 
mostly from Italy and Austria. Since the 
rebellion began, the price of paper, and of 
rags, as well as the importation of the latter 
has greatly increased. 

The amount of paper used by some of our 
newspaper establishments, is enormous. For 
instance, the New-York 7ribune consumes 30 
tuns a week—imaking about 570,000 sheets— 
considerably over half a million! The Lon- 
don Times uses 90,000 sheets daily. Rees’ 
“Cyclopedia,” published in Philadelphia in 
1822, consumed 30,000 reams, and is said to 
be the most extensive publication in the Eng- 
lish language. 

-_——S Oe oe ___—_—— 

—The work of building a tunnel under Lake 
Michigan, to supply the city of Chicago with wa- 
ter has been definitely decided upon, and the 
board of public works, has taken it actively in 
hand. The water is to be got from the Lake two 
miles from the shore, the tunnel being about fifty- 
two feet below the surface of the water. 


—Frederick Douglass, the colored orator, has 
been employed by the War Department, it is sta- 
ted, to go to Mississippi and help Adjt.-Gen. 
Thomas organize negro troops. 
Oe oe 
—The amount of vigor sometimes displayed by 
Government contractors is astonishing. Uncle 
Sam is building a fort by contract, down near 
Newburyport. One day recently, thirty men 
were employed two hours in shoveling a cart full 
of sand, and twelve other men four hours driving 
a couple of piles. —Utica Herald. 
$< re 
He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the center, and enjoy bright day: 
But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 
Himeelf is his own dungeon. 
—Miiton. 
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Pictures, 








We can now furnish the following Photographic views of 
the Community : 

1. Dwellings of the Community, size 73g inches by 5x. 
Price 75 cents. 

2. Group No.1. Showing a large number of the Commu- 
nity family, size 744 inches by 5%. Price 75 cents. 

8. Group No. 2. Similar to Group No. 1., but showing a 
less number of persons, size 73g inches by 53%. Price 75 


Paper can be made from all those vegeta- | °°". 


4. The Community Orchostra, a group of tweity persons, 
size 73g inches by 53g. Price 75 cents. 
The following stereoscopic views can be furnished, price 


It is not because is was not known that paper | 50 cents each : 


The Dwellings. Group No. 1. The Orchestra. Rustic 
Small pictures, carte de visite size, of the Dwellings, Group 


No. 1., and of the Orchestra, will be furnished for 25 cents 


Straw, and other such} each, 


All of these pictures are beautifully executed. The larger 


separation is too difficult; hence its use is | sized ones are suitable for framing. 


Any of them can be senf by mail, post-paid, at the prices 


named. 











“ They are a religious society, and one of their 


sions, and misreadings. Very few minds compre- 


straw its stiffness and brittleness, being of 


Adress, The Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 








